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bear. In order, therefore, to relieve him in part, an
act was passed in 1878 providing for the appointment
by the Emperor of substitutes, whenever the Chan-
cellor should declare himself prevented from doing
his work. These offices were expected at first to be
temporary, especially that of Vice-Chancellor, or gen-
eral substitute, who was intended to act only during
the illness of the Chancellor; but with the increase of
business they have become a permanent necessity, the
Chancellor declaring that he is prevented from doing
his work by the fact that he has too much of it to do.
For many years there has been a Vice-Chancellor con-
tinuously, and it has been the habit to make as many
of the Secretaries of State as possible special substi-
tutes for their own departments,1 appointing them at
the same time Prussian delegates to the Bundesrath, in
order that they may be able to speak both in that
body and in the Eeichstag.2 The substitutes counter-
sign the acts of the Emperor in the Chancellor's stead,
but are nevertheless subject to his orders, and thus he
still remains sole head of the government, and is mor-
ally responsible for its whole policy.3

1  Dupriez, vol. i. pp. 495-97.   The substitution can be made only for
those matters which the Empire administers directly.   Dupriez, Ib.; La-
band, vol. i. p. 358.

2  Dupriez, vol. i. p. 522.

* Laband, vol. i. p. 359; Dupriez, vol. i. pp. 497-99. The federal
administration began in a very simple form, for there was only one chan-
cery office (JBundeskanzleramt), divided into three sections, the Prussian
officials doing in some departments a good deal of federal work. But as
the number of affairs to be attended to has grown, the federaj^ machinery
has become more elaborate. The general chancery office has disap-
peared, and there are now many separate departments, each with a secre-